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tribes which inhabited the valleys had found that it paid them to
cut down their trees and sell them to th<* Romans who had
occupied strategic positions along the Rhine and the Danube. For
the rest, few of these early Teuton nomads and tanners had ever
seen a Roman. One Roman expedition had tried to penetrate to
the heart of their country, had been ambushed in a dark and water-
logged valley and slaughtered to a man, so that the experiment was
not tried again. That did not mean however that northern
Germany was completely cut off from all contact with the rest of
the world.
The great prehistoric trade-route from west to east, from the
Iberian peninsula to the plains of Russia, followed the line from
the Pyrenees to Paris, through the gaps of Poitiers and Tours,
which I described in the chapter on France.   It then skirted the
Ardennes, and from there followed the outskirts of the central
European highlands until it reached the northern lowlands now
occupied by the United Soviet Republics of Russia. On its course
eastward this road was of course obliged to cross a great many
rivers, and it did this wherever it could find a convenient shallow
place. Just as the city of Rome grew out of a ford across the Tiber,
so a number of the earliest cities of northern Germany were but
the continuation of prehistoric and early historic settlements which
were situated on the exact spot where to-day we would find a petrol
pump and a general store. Hanover and Berlin and Magdeburg
and Breslau had all of them got their start that way.   Leipzig,
although originally it was a village in the heart of Slavic lands, was
also of commercial origin, for it was there that the mineral
products from the Saxon mountains, such as silver and lead and
copper and iron, were assembled before they were sent down the
rivers and sold to the merchants patronizing the great European
highways from east to west
Of course, once this road reached the Rhine, water traffic began
to compete seriously with the caravans used for the long overland
haul. Water traffic has always been much cheaper and much more
convenient than land traffic, and long before Caesar caught his
first glimpse of the Rhine there must have been rafts used to carry
merchandise from Strassburg (where the Rhine connected with